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Has the Plot Question 


Got You 


Down? 


Let 
Deal-A- 
Plot 


help you up 


Thousands of writers are now using DEAL- 
A-PLOT in their daily work. It is unquestionably 
the simplest and most convenient mechanical 
plot-suggesting device on the market today. 


DEAL-A-PLOT is a deck of thirty-six cards, 
ingeniously arranged, each containing a differ- 
ent selection of 64 plot essentials. To use it, 
you merely shuffle and cut the cards, according 
to instructions. This gives you: 


Two or more characters; their descriptions, 
character traits; the setting; the plot problem; 
one or more complications; the climax. 

The result under the alchemy of a writer’s 
creative imagination, is a story plot. 


Each DEAL-A-PLOT packet is accompanied 
by full directions, in which the originator (C. 
F. Davis) demonstrates the use of the cards by 
working out three complete plots. The notes 
and outline from which a story was developed 
from DEAL-A-PLOT for Weird Tales by Alfred 
|. Tooke, further amplifies the use of the device. 


PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 
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Letters to the Editor—Comment from 
Writers—Editors—Readers 


NO SOAP 

The following letter from Associated Authors, Inc., 1008 
W. York St., Philadelphia, is self-explanatory. 

My dear Mr. Hawkins: 

We have just completed another six months period and 
find that due to first, the floods, and then and now the 
strikes, our sales have not increased. In fact, they have 
dropped off considerably. Our progress with our old con- 
tributors too, has stood still also. We could not help it. 

We are maintaining our payment on publication basis 
for current material and still hope to go back and clean up. 

ASSOCIATED AUTHORS, INC. 
George R. Shade. 


COMPLAINS ABOUT DIGESTS 

In answer to a call by Frank Clay Cross some months 
ago, various writers submitted their experiences in dealing 
with the digest magazines. Mr. Cross is preparing an 
article on the subject, which we hope to have in an early 
issue. Meantime, we publish the following, as indicating 
the practices followed by some of the ilk. 

Editor, The Author & Journalist: 

A manuscript of mine submitted to Psychology Digest 
(A. J. Sobel) in March was published in the May issue, 
and despite numerous written requests, no payment has 
been forthcoming. The address was given as Governor 


Publishing Co., 28 W. 27th St., New York. 
CLIFFORD W. BERG. 
Rockford, II. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
PuLpwoop Epitor. By Harold Brainerd Hersey. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, $3. 
Harold Hersey wrote 
a series of articles 
for THE AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST. The se- 
ries, which appeared 
during 1927 under 
the title of “Twenty 
Years in the Editor- 
ial Harness,” was 
one of the most un- 
conventional and in- 
teresting that we 
have carried. Since 
that period, Harold 
Hersey has had a 
decade more of ex- 
perience, off and on, 
in editorial harness. 
“4 The period, prob- 
ably, has been more 
full of vicissitudes 
than all the previous twenty years. The ripened grain 
of this experience has been reaped, thrashed, and 
ground into meal in this volume, ‘‘Pulpwood Editor.” 
The book is going to interest writers intensely— 
not only pulp writers but all writers. Mr. Hersey tells, 
in breezy, informal style, of many of his own remark- 
able experiences in the publishing field, the failures 
as well as the successes. He unburdens himself of 
trade secrets and discusses writers with whom he has 
dealt, paying tribute to many names that will be 
recognized by A. & J. readers. 
His advice for pulp writers perhaps is best summed 
up in the following paragraph from the book: 
“Beware of originality as you would of an argu. 
ment on religion. Stick to the timeworn themes, but 
add a refreshing quality that makes them seem new 
to those unequipped to understand anything but sym- 
bols, and who are seeking an escape from reality into 
a dream world you must create for them.” 


Harold Brainerd Hersey 
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By JACK WILLIAMSON 


SO you want to 
do a mystery-ter- 
ror story? Then 
why not try the 
device christened, 
for the purposes of 
this discussion, the 
double - action 
plot? Several of 
my yarns based on 
it have sold to Leo 
Margulies. It 
should also click 
with Rogers Ter- 
rill’s horror string, 
and the general 
principle could be 
adapted to the whole mystery field. 

Don’t pass the horror magazines by with a 
sniff of disdain. Their unique requirements are 
almost worthy of the abilities of an Edgar Allan 
Poe. To make them, you must juggle two 
stories at once: the emotional narrative of the 
hero’s battle with overwhelming horror; and, 
cleverly hidden beneath it, the villain’s plot with 
its final solution, which is as closely logical as 
an algebraic theorem. If this seems as difficult 
as juggling nine balls, the double-action princi- 
ple will help you to do it. 

First, let’s review the fundamentals of the 
mystery-terror story—and then see how double- 
action helps to provide them. The basic purpose 
of the story, to begin with, is to give the 
reader a genuine thrill of vicarious terror. This 
feeling must come to the reader through the 
hero. Therefore, the whole machinery of the 
story must be set up to batter and drench and 
freeze the hero with uttermost horror. 


Jack Williamson 


THE DOUBLE-ACTION FORMULA 
FOR HORROR YARNS 


Mr. Williamson is one of the best-known 
writers in the field of science fiction, and 
is found also in_the “‘weird’’ and “‘hor- 
ror’’ magazines. His work has appeared in 
Amazing Stories, Wonder Stories, Weird 
Tales, Astounding Stories, Thrilling Mys- 
tery, Strange Tales, and others, 


The hero himself must be a likeable person, 
and engaged upon a desirable enterprise—such 
as seeking the safety of helpless people in ter- 
rible danger. Otherwise the reader will not be 
sympathetic and willing to share the hero’s 
terror to the full extent. 

The hero, furthermore, must be himself act- 
ually terrified. He musn’t be allowed to doubt 
the mind-crushing reality of the supernatural 
menace—not until the last few pages. Despite 
his fears, however, he must be engaged in con- 
stant, vigorous action, to protect and rescue 
others from the overwhelming forces of horror. 

Every item of setting, characterization, and 
incident, should be chosen to stimulate the hero 
—and with him, the reader—to fear, dread, and 
horror. And remember that these emotions are 
strongest and purest when felt for a helpless 
loved one. 

The writer should remember that he is creat- 
ing an impression by the use of words, and select 
those associated with the effect he wishes to 
create; namely, such words as fear, horror, 
terror, dread, death, grave, tomb, skull, corpse, 
ghost, decay, fetor, hell, cold, night, dark, storm, 
fury, hate, madness, insanity, sickness, pallor, 
werewolf, vampire, ghoul, wolf, bat, snake, 
worm. A very few words denoting light and 
happiness will increase the effect, by contrast. 
One way, of course, to get such atmospheric 
words into the story is to choose characters, 
setting, and plot the depiction of which requires 
them. Another is to portray the subjective emo- 
tional reactions of the hero with picturesque, 
blood-curdling figures of speech, such as, “‘Hell- 
fangs of black horror ripped at the nakedness 
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of his shuddering soul.”—Rather an extreme 
example. This type of story fer the current 
market may be overwritten to a considerable 
extent, if the emotion rings true. Restraint, 
however, is frequently effective, and there is a 
current demand for terror action and less sub- 
jective writing. 

The hero must be placed in a situation rous- 
ing the greatest possible extremes of fear. This 
means that he and other sympathetic characters 
should be menaced by some overwhelming peril 
against which ordinary measures of defense are 
useless—they face the unknown, something 
weirdly astounding, apparently supernatural. 
There is an editorial requirement, however, that 
everything has a natural, logical explanation at 
the end. 

The obvious solution is to let the villain per- 
petrate some hoax, involving weird or super- 
natural menace, in order to create a feeling of 
horror in the hero. He must have a convincing, 
sane motive for his diabolical plot—financial 
profit is the best. Lunatics, except for suspects, 
are definitely out! 

The villain’s connection with the horrifying 
phenomena, however, should be deftly concealed 
until the ending. There should be several inno- 
cent suspects, upon whom the reader’s eye will 
first light when he begins to penetrate the at- 
mosphere of supernatural horror. 

The hero himself must solve the mystery— 
expose the hoax—through his acuity in perceiv- 
ing the significance of some clue planted early 
in the story. This essential clue must be very 
carefully selected and diguised, to prevent its 
giving the hoax away to the reader and prema- 
turely destroying the supernatural illusion. 

A clinical example, of which I am a little 
proud, is the solution of my story “The Devil 
in Steel,” to appear shortly in Thrilling Mys- 
tery. A scientist has invented a walking robot. 
The villain, scheming to obtain a valuable stor- 
age battery, dresses himself in a suit of armor 
designed to look like the robot, and runs amok 
on the island where the laboratory is located, 
horribly killing the other persons who know the 
secret of the battery. 

The vital clue is that the villain, innocently 
entering the laboratory with the hero before the 
murders begin, fumbles oddly for the red glass 
door knob. The scientist, in his demonstration, 
shows that his actual robot can distinguish red 
and green. But the mad metal monster, break- 
ing into the laboratory as it seeks to mangle, 
crush, and burn the girl in its steel arms, 
fumbles for the knob in the same way—thus 
betraying that it has the villain’s color-blind- 
ness! 

It is a good idea, by the way, always to have 
the characters in some confined setting, such as 
a prison, a ship, or an island, so that they can’t 
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just walk away from the menace. And the 
menace must be an actual, horrible, immediate 
physical disaster, usually demonstrated on sev- 
eral minor characters. 

It is quite likely that the basic psychological 
explanation behind the popularity of these hor- 
ror thrillers is that the reader himself actually 
shares the gloating, sadistic lust of the masked 
monster engaged in orgies of gory torture. But 
this forbidden pleasure burdens him with a sense 
of unconscious guilt. The hero then cleverly 
unmasks the villain, pins all the guilt on him, 
and destroys him. The punishment of the scape- 
goat having thus absolved the unconscious sins 
of the reader, he is ready for another story! 

To sum up the essential elements of the mys- 
tery-terror formula: The villain, driven by a 
convincing profit motive, perpetrates a hoax of 
overwhelming, supernatural horror, directed at 
the well-being of innocent characters. These 
include several suspects and the girl, who is un- 
der immediate, horrible menace. The hero, 
bravely fighting unknown horror, for her sake, 
penetrates the hoax through seeing the signifi- 
cance of an essential clue, destroys the villain 
after a final big scene, by his own efforts, and 
gives every horrifying phenomenon a satisfact- 
ory natural explanation. 

This formula fits the typical and most suc- 
cessful variety of mystery-terror yarn, espe- 
cially the novelette length. The shorts don’t 
run so much to formula. They are sometimes 
based on pure horror action, unexplained super- 
natural retribution, torture, etc. Nore: it does 
not apply to Weird Tales, which fortunately 
doesn’t have a formula and doesn’t care for 
mundane explanations. 

Now, at last, we’re ready for the double- 
action principle. We have seen that there is to 
be a weirdly amazing or supernatural hoax. 
That the villain should have an apparently iron- 
clad alibi. That innocent suspects should be ap- 
parently implicated. 

Then—here it is—let the suspects start the 
hoax! They do it for some more or less innocent 
purpose, without any murderous intent. Then 
the real villain comes along, penetrates the first 
relatively innocent plot, and makes it the 
foundation of his diabolical horror-murder 
scheme! 

Thus the unfortunate suspects are automati- 
cally caught up to their necks in guilty circum- 
stances. And the villain—who was usually some- 
where else in the hero’s company when it all 
started—can readily arrange a perfect alibi. 

In “Spider Island,” for example—a story of 
mine which appeared in the April issue of Thrill- 
ing Mystery—a movie company has set out to 
produce a horror picture of giant spiders in- 
vading civilization. The hoax of the giant man- 
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hunting spiders haunting the island is first in- 
vented merely to scare the actors into a better 
similitude of horror. Then—here’s the double- 
action!—the producer twists it into a plot to 
murder the whole company, his motive being to 
collect insurance. 

In “Death’s Cold Daughter,” a novelette 
which appeared several months ago, a young 
aviator-inventor, Jimmy Adcock, perpetrates a 
hoax of a weird world floating above the strato- 
sphere, in order to interest investors in his 


RADIO PLAY 


DURING the past 
two years I have 
had the job of 
writing, directing 
and producing a 
half - hour radio 
play each week 
from our local 
broadcasting sta- 
tion for the Little 
Theatre with 
which I am affil- 
iated. It may be 
assumed that one 
cannot write a 
hundred such plays 
without learning 
something about the technique of the medium 
employed, and it might be of interest to others 
to know what I have learned. 

First, I have learned how to plot—for in this 
as in other forms of writing “the plot’s the 
thing.” Basically, the plot for a half-hour radio 
play may be the same as that used for a short- 
story. Indeed, the two forms are often inter- 
changeable; I have often converted one into the 
other with ease. One learns more of plotting, 
I believe, in writing the play complete in itself, 
than in writing the radio serial, for often the 
latter will consist merely of episodes loosely 
hung together so as to sustain interest, while the 
former must be compact, complete, and must 
embody a single impression only. Plots for radio 
plays are usually highly dramatic, though light 
comedies have been very popular with our 
listeners. But they must be dramatic, even when 
they are comedies! They must be developed with 
a clear eye toward the rise and fall of emotion, 
with the inevitable build-up that leads to cli- 
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stratosphere plane. Then—double-action again 
—one of the investors turns the hoax into a 
murder tool, to kill the flier and the other in- 
vestors, his purpose being to get possession of 
the new plane. His victims are weirdly frozen, 
apparently by a strange invader from the world 
above. 

It’s like juggling nine balls—easy when you 
know how! Try it. Thrilling Mystery, Dime 
Mystery, Terror, and Horror Stories all pay one 
cent and up, on acceptance. 


WRITING THE HALF-HOUR 


Mrs. Woodward, author and Little Theater 
director, is founder of the Lexington (Ken- 
tucky) Little Theater. She is author of more 
than 100 produced radio plays and articles 
and short-stories appearing in various maga- 


. . . By HELEN R. WOODWARD zines, 


max. After writing a few, you get the “feel” 
of the thing so that you know on just what 
page you must start working up to the denoue- 
ment. 

I have been asked: “How do you think up 
something different to write about each week?” 
It really isn’t difficult, if you have a writer’s 
mind which sees story material in everything. 
For instance, one evening we were out driving. 
The radio play had to be ready for rehearsal the 
next evening and I did not have an idea in my 
mind. We stopped at a drug store for sodas. 
A tall, good-looking fellow came out in answer 
to the summons of our horn. Instantly my play 
began to take form in my mind’s eye, and the 
resultant script, titled “Curb Service”—the story 
of a football hero working in a drug store for 
the summer—was one of our most successful 
presentations. Various plotting devices have 
helped, and the “lovelorn” columns of news- 
papers have furnished many plots. Adaptations 
of famous works have contributed to our sup- 
ply, though I find these more difficult to write 
than originals. Just try condensing “She Stoops 
to Conquer,” which is in five acts and runs 
about four hours, into a half-hour one-shot, if 
you think adapting is an easy job! 

Since the plot is presented entirely through 
the medoum of the voice, characterization is 
highly important in the half-hour radio play. 
Dialect, when well done, distinguishes a char- 
acter more quickly in the mind of the audience 
than anything else, and a slow-speaking char- 
acter makes a nice contrast for a fast talking 
one. For a small radio station, the ideal number 
of characters to use in a play is four or five. 
Too many characters confuse the listening aud- 
ience and get in each other’s way, thus slowing 
up the action of the play. 
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I am convinced that actual studio experience 
is invaluable, indeed indispensable, to the writer 
who expects to sell radio material. The only way 
to learn the requirements of broadcasting is to 
become familiar with the broadcasting station. 
When offering my scripts for sale, I have found 
that the fact that they have been tried out in a 
studio and are correct as to timing and the 
other important details of this specialized trade, 
has been of great assistance. Writers in the 
vicinity of small stations should not experience 
great difficulty in securing a half-hour’s time, 
if my experience is any indication. Of course, 
you won’t be paid for these programs, but the 
time allotted them is worth something to the 
station, which in turn considers itself fortunate 
to secure a high-class type of program. Fur- 
thermore, no rights are sacrificed by the writer 


on these non-commercial programs, so that the . 


plays may be offered for sale anywhere. 

Another thing one learns to do is to write 
dialogue that lives and breathes. It must live 
and breathe if your play is to go over, for it 
is the sole medium of expression at your com- 
mand. One of the hardest things the beginner 
has to learn, apparently, is that everything must 
be said. Action can be indicated in no other 
way, since stage directions have no place in the 
radio play. 

As to the physical appearance of the half- 
hour radio play, it usually runs twelve type- 
written pages, though sometimes eleven and 
sometimes thirteen are required to consume the 
required time. At any rate, read the script aloud 
carefully for timing—one of the most impor- 
tant considerations in radio writing—for though 
a script that is a little short may be lengthened 
by the addition of incidental music, there is 
nothing you can do about one that is too long 
except have it cut off the air in the middle of 
a carefully prepared climax. A thing which no 
writer relishes, so watch that old demon Time! 

Speeches are single-spaced within themselves, 
but double spaced between characters. Thus: 


JULIA: Oh, wait a minute please! Do you mind 
if I ride up with you? I’m frightfully afraid of 
these automatic things! 

PAT: Not at all. I’m not even sure which but- 
ton to press myself. 

JULIA: Oh, you have a nurse with you! That's 
good. I suppose she at least knows how to run the 
elevator! 


An announcer’s shot usually introduces the 
play and the characters. Thus: 


ANNOUNCER: It is late afternoon in the Mason 
Memorial Hospital. Patricia Banning has just heard 
of the automobile accident which sent her ex- 
husband, Kenneth, to the hospital, and though they 
have been divorced for six months she is hurrying 
to visit him. She has just entered one of the auto- 
matic elevators when another passenger calls to her. 


Incidentally, the plot for this one was sug- 
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gested by a recent visit to a sick relative in 
the hospital, which recalled my fear of being 
stuck between floors in an automatic elevator— 
which is exactly what happened to the charac- 
ters in the play! 

The heading is similar to that used for the 
short-story with the exception that in the upper 
right-hand corner of the first page is indicated 
the timing instead of the usual word count. 


Thus— 


Submitted by: Time—with incidental music—30 Min, 
Helen R. W 
Address 
“WE MEET AGAIN” 
A Radio Play 
By Helen R. W 
CHARACTERS: 


List them here—then continue as above illus- 
trated. This form I have found acceptable 
wherever it has been sent. 

Half-hour plays are usually divided into scenes, 
as a three-act play is divided into acts. Indeed, 
I have found the separation of the play into 
scenes almost essential. Set apart in this man- 
ner by a brief strain of incidental music com- 
ing from the control room, the players are re- 
moved momentarily from the air, giving them 
time to breathe, clear their throats, and what- 
not. Reading continually for half an hour 
without pause has its drawbacks when every 
sound made in the studio is being recorded, and 
the short break has many times saved a player 
intent on strangling a cough or a sneeze which 
would have been entirely out of place in the 
action of the play. For this reason, if for no 
other, I like to break my play up into scenes, 
for, after all, the writer had better consider the 
actor if he wants his play well done. 

Another important item to consider is the use 
of sound effects. If you are aiming at the larger 
stations, you may be as prodigal as you like in 
employing trains, airplanes, sirens, breaking 
glass, storms, etc. But if you are working on a 
small station you will use these effects sparingly, 
since they are expensive to produce and facili- 
ties are often inadequate. It is surprising, how- 
ever, what an amount of realism may be in- 
jected with home-made devices, so that the in- 
genious writer-producer does not have to scorn 
all such effects even on the small stations. After 
a bit of practice and experimenting you will be 
able to produce realistic sounds and you will 
find that your play is much more interesting 
with the addition of a few such effects. Mys- 
tery plays especially require quite a bit of cor- 
related sound to make them convincing and 
authentic. 

The half-hour play is undoubtedly one of 
radio’s most attractive forms of entertainment. 
It is always in demand by syndicates and sta- 
tions, and a thorough understanding of its 
form and technique is imperative for any writer 
desiring to enter this field. 
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SOMETIME ago 
Mr. Ernest Hem- 
ingway laid aside 


long enough to 
write another 
short-story. It 
was not a particu- 
larly good short- 
story, nor, in all 
fairness to the 
author, was it a 
particularly bad 
short-story. It was 
simply an Ernest 
story. It was sim- 
ply an Ernest 
Hemingway story written in Ernest Hemingway 
style, in which the leading character called an- 
other character a son-of-a-so-and-so. 

The story itself was something for the lay- 
man to peruse and forget. But upon the writing 
career of a not-very-well-known young writer 
it had a most profound effect. It lifted him 
from the third rung of the literary ladder to 
the fourth rung. It left him clinging there, 
dizzy and bewildered; blinking down from the 
new heights all in the manner of a regretful 
young runaway jungle monkey. 

But still clinging, nevertheless. 

Little should be said concerning the patient’s 
first literary step. It usually has its inception 
some Monday night immediately after he’s fin- 
ished reading a story. The patient disgustedly 
slams down the magazine and tells friend wife 
he can do better stuff himself. Tuesday night 
he hurries through dinner and sets himself down 
to earn some easy money. Wednesday night he 
gets his story finished; six thousand words of 
single spaced, pencil corrected, badly typed 
bathos, in which the beautiful heroine died a 
horrible death to save her unfaithful lover. 
Thursday morning on the way to the office the 
patient mails it to the Saturday Evening Post. 

Two weeks pass. Two slow weeks during 
which the patient is torn between desire to 
spend the check for a first down payment on a 
new car or to have the old bus overhauled and 
use the first to fix up the house a bit. Too, the 
wife has been saying something about a new 
fur coat. Then one day the postman stuffs a 
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his fishing pole 


THE LITERARY LADDER’'S 


. By WILLIAM L. HOPSON 


Esquire to poultry magazines, including many 
chute jumps, he has sold ‘‘gobs of aviation 


stuff’’ and newspaper features. He lives in. 
Los Angeles. 


bulky piece of mail in the box by the front 
door and brings down the patient’s air castles in 
shambles. 

At this point there occurs in the life of the 
patient a psychological phenomenon quite un- 
explainable. By all the rules of human nature 
this terrific blow to the patient’s hopes should 
flatten him on his back in the dust, dazed and 
bleeding, and forever cured of the desire to 
write. Instead, the effect is exactly like that 
produced when Donald Duck gets an unex- 
pected sock in the puss. The patient leaps to 
his feet with fire in his eyes; he stomps upon 
the ground with first one foot and then the 
other; he glares; he shrieks contempt at the 
stupidity of all editors. 

He then sends the story out to another maga- 
zine, picturing with vindictive glee the look 
of mortification on the face of the Saturday 
Evening Post’s editor when the story appears in 
another magazine. Unfortunately, the second 
editor feels the same way about the story as 
the first had felt. He sends it back. 

And then, quite by accident, the patient is 
lifted bodily from his now wavering position on 
the bottom rung and placed securely on the 
next step above. 

While browsing through the magazines at 
the corner drug store he comes across a maga- 
zine exclusively for writers. 

The patient eagerly buys a copy, takes it 
home, and discovers that there is such a profes- 
sion as that of literary critic. He reads about 
these critics with a sudden new feeling, half 
amazement, half joy. The rejection of his story 
by a second editor, while not crushing all his 
hopes, has left the slightly uncomfortable feel- 
ing that perhaps there might be a little some- 
thing wrong, outside of the fact that the edi- 
tors probably didn’t read it any way because he 
wasn’t a famous author. 

And right here before the patient’s eyes is 
the solution to both problems. 

Although the ads don’t say so, the patient 
is quite certain that all he has to do now to 
sell his story is to send it in with a reading fee. 
The story will then be replotted, skillfully re- 
written, and otherwise put into professional 
form. The critic will then pick up the tele- 
phone, dial the number of an editor, and say, 

“Hello, Mike. I’ve got a knockout story 
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written by a new writer who’s a genius. Have 
a check made out and I’ll send the yarn right 
over.” 

So the patient sends in the fee and the story, 
and once more lays plans for spending the 
check. But again the postman blasts his hopes. 
This time there is, instead of a printed rejection 
slip, a long letter explaining why the story 
won’t sell and what to do about. The patient, 
his vanity ruffled, bawls hell out of the agent 
and sends the story to another. And another. 
And still another. Months pass and the patient, 
now a hopeless addict to the writing drug, toils 
grimly on, feading his writer’s magazine every 
month. 

Then comes the hoisting process again. 

The patient buys a copy of a book called 
“Trial and Error,” by a bloke named Jack 
Woodford, who used to write innumerable 
short-stories and hot sex novels, and now devotes 
his talents to Warner Bros. studios. Now the 
patient learns something he has been suspecting 
all along but wouldn’t admit—that writing 
stories is really like the manufacturing of 
pants; they’re all alike except for variations in 
the length of the legs, the breadth of the seat, 
and the circumference of the waist. 

For that matter, the patient has learned from 
his writer’s magazine that Joseph Hergersheimer 
wrote fourteen years before selling a line and 
then it was only a recipe for boiling red cab- 
bage; that Jack London wrote seven years be- 
fore he sold anything; that Octavus Roy Cohen 
wrote an hundred and thirty-five stories before 
he sold one; and that Max Brand lives in a villa 
in Florence, Italy, has gobs of servants, and 
rides in a Rolls-Royce. 

The patient sees it all now. Writing stories 
is just like baking a cake. You put in the right 
amount of this and the right amount of that in 
the right places—depending on the editorial 
needs of the magazine you’re shooting at—and 
you have it. Formulae! 

The patient thinks of the sixty good stories 
lying dog-eared and travel stained in his desk 
and suddenly, grimly hitches up his belt. He 
goes down to the drug store where he’d bought 
the writer’s magazine and buys a dozen copies 
of various periodicals. A few hours later, after 
studying them through, he goes to his desk. 
There is a particularly nasty gleam in his eye 
as he sits down at his rented typewriter. 

First a confession story, six thousand words, 
divided into four fifteen-hundred-word parts of 
Sin-Suffer-Repent-Happiness. The patient goes 
to work and whips it out at one sitting. In 
the first fifteen hundred his beautiful heroine, a 
modern, educated girl, figured she had a right to 
live her own life as she chose, and sinned. In the 
second fifteen hundred the old hens of the small 
town where she lived found out about it, and 
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the heroine suffered—plenty. In the third fif- 
teen hundred she realized the sex-starved old 
battle axes had been right and she wrong, and 
she repented. In the last fifteen hundred the 
hero, of doubtful quality, came through with 
flying colors and they got married in time for 
the baby to have a legal name. The story ended 
with passionate scenes that the patient knew 
would send more sex-starved women readers off 
into shrieks of ecstacy. 

Formulae, eh? 

The patient goes back to his typewriter. He 
writes a western in which his cowpuncher hero 
got in a hell of a fix right in the first paragraph 
and then shot his way out. The patient does a 
detective thriller for Leo Margulies, a horror 
story for Rogers Terrill, a gentle love story for 
Daisy Bacon—all after studying the magazines 
to get their particular slant. 

Then one day the patient gets a check, and 
looking at it he’s almost disappointed. He’d 
long ago gone through the vicarious pleasure 
of spending it. But he cashes the check and on 
the way home uses part of the money to buy a 
magazine. In it is a story by a Mr. Ernest Hem- 
ingway. It is not a particularly good story, 
nor, in all fairness to the author, is it a particu- 
larly bad story. It is simply an Ernest Heming- 
way story written in Ernest Hemingway style, 
in which the leading character called another 
character a son-of-a-so-and-so. Yet the story 
has a profound effect upon the patient. 

He knew it! He’d wanted to write realism 
and the editors had turned him down because 
he wasn’t famous like Hemingway. Yet here 
was Hemingway to prove it could be done. 
Furthermore, and most important of all, the 
patient at last has an inkling of why Heming- 
way is a writing success. 

Imbued with his discovery, the patient hur- 
ries to the Public Library in feverish eagerness. 
He hurries home again at nine that night, after 
having been told three times by the lady at 
the desk that it’s closing time. But the patient 
doesn’t mind. He’s spent hours thumbing the 
pages of Esquire, which features others of Mr. 
Hemingway’s stories. Now, visible even in the 
darkness, there is a look in his eye—a spring to 
his step that tells of a mighty inner force at 
work. Gone now are any thoughts of commer- 
cial tripe about cow punchers, and detectives, 
and mad doctors, and five-and-ten heroines. The 
patient has, by studying Esquire, discovered the 
secret of Hemingway’s success. 

The man writes best about bull fighters, pros- 
titutes, men who call each other son-of-a-so- 
and-so’s, and Italian soldiers who get shot 
through the buttocks. 

Now the patient is going to go Hemingway 
one better. He’s going to write a story about a 
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bull fighter who had a prostitute who called 
him a son-of-a-so-and-so and then shot him 
through the buttocks. Realism! That’s the 
thing. 

So the patient does the story and mails it 
out—and while he waits for fame he receives 
two more checks for his formula stories; one for 
fifty and one for seventy-five. 


Rightfully, the patient should be left here, 
for there’s little more to be told. He’s taken 
the two checks and used them to have the fam- 
ily bus overhauled, and he figures that by plug- 
ging steadily at his typewriter he can fix up the 
house a bit and later on buy the fur coat his 
wife has been wanting. But the thought leaves 


. . . By LOUISE PRICE BELL 


THAT question 
was asked me a 
few years ago. It 
was Children’s 
Book Week and 
because I had had 
a few juvenile 
books and stories 
published, my Al- 
ma Mater asked 
me to give a short 
talk in the co- 
operative book 
shop in one of its 
buildings. All stu- 
dents who were 
interested in chil- 
dren and in children’s books were present and 
this included the kindergarteners as well as the 
journalistic students. 

Until the timid young lady put the question 
to me at that time and I saw before me eager 
eyes waiting for my reply, I had never thought 
a great deal about when I did write. I told the 
truth—that I wrote whenever I had an oppor- 
tunity to do so, to sandwich it into my daily 
routine of keeping house, cooking for a ravenous 
but appreciative family, and spending much 
time with my young children. When there was 
illness—and unfortunately there was much of 
it in our home— my writing was pushed aside, 
to be taken up again when possible. Even then, 
I often scribbled first drafts while sitting by a 
feverish child—in fact, the first article I ever 
sold to Hygeia—‘Keeping the Convalescent 
Child Happy”—was written one night when of 
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no great elation surging through his breast, for 
Esquire has just turned down the story about 
the bull fighter and the prostitute. 

The patient is slowly recovering and will 
probably develop into a good commercial 
writer. He still doesn’t know how far he is 
from the top rung of the literary ladder, but 
from his lowly position far down on the fourth 
rung—where he is making a good living from 
the pulps, the patient thinks it won’t be many 
more years. 

The patient has just been reading a story in 
the Saturday Evening Post by a fellow named 


Clarence Buddington Kelland—and the patient’ 


has just told friend wife he thinks he can do as 
well. 


WHEN DO YOU WRITE? 


Mrs. Bell has sold to a long list of publi- 
cations, including New York Tribune Maga- 
zine, Hygeia, American Home, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Canadian Home Journal, Our 
Dumb Animals, Farmer’s Wife, Rural Pro- 
gress, Holland’s, American Cookery, Wo- 
man’s World and many others. Her pub- 
lished books include “Jane Louise’s Cook 
Book, ” “Kitchen Fun,’’ ‘‘Sick-A-Bed Sally,” 
“The Alphabet That Was Good-to-Eat,’ * and 
“Having a Party. 


necessity I must stay by my daughter’s bedside. 

Because these earnest embryo authors seemed 
surprised at my reply, I began to think more 
about this business of when I wrote, and whether 
it was the best plan or not. I think it is. If 
one really wants to write, the thing to do is 
write—not just during certain scheduled hours, 
but every time and amy time you feel like it! 


I always smile when I hear—as we have all 
heard—some one say: “I am going to start 
writing some day,” or “I must put that plot 
into a story when I have time,” or “It’s a shame 
I don’t do some writing, for I had top marks 
on all my theses in college!” For, if these peo- 
ple really wanted to write, their writing and 
plots would have been before the public long 
ago. The urge is the really important thing in 
making a success at writing, and to my mind 
persistence and refusal to be discouraged are 
close seconds. It doesn’t really make a great 
deal of difference where or when you do it, 
it’s what you do that counts. 


At the present time I work at a dilapidated 
old desk that was salvaged from a friend’s gar- 
age. My stationery and manuscript envelopes 
are stored in any available place in the tiny 
house, which is little more than a shoe-box and 
yet which houses four and often five and six 
people. Some of the material is in the service 
porch cupboard, some on the shelf in our son’s 
closet, while dresser drawers and home-made 
shelves are overflowing with other material nec- 
essary to my work. The desk is in our bedroom 
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and the room is so small that if my husband 
wants to retire and I am working at my type- 
writer, he must either play leap-frog to reach his 
objective or ask me to get up and go out into 
the hall. 

For health’s sake we were forced to come 
west two years ago and outside of my family 
I have had no help. Besides that we have had 
almost constant illness since our arrival here, 
and that always makes demands upon the house- 
wife’s time. So, when do I write? 

I write at every single opportunity and I 
truly believe that one can accomplish more 
when working this way. Too often if one lays 
down a set rule and plans to get “all set” to 
write, the formalities of getting set put him 
entirely out of the notion of writing at all. It 
takes more time than it is worth and leaves one 
with enthusiasm spent. 

If I attend a lecture or sermon which gives 
me some idea which I consider worth working 
up, I come home and dash off the first and 
often very rough draft of what I have in mind. 
All I do when I get home is remove my wraps, 
put the vegetables over to cook, set the alarm 
clock to ring when they need attention—and 
pound out my idea on Old Faithful! If I wake 
up in the night or very early morning and some 
thought pops into my mind that I think will 
form the nucleus for some article, I record it 
in black and white. I have found that such 
thoughts or ideas are elusive and must be “‘nailed 
down” or they flee. 

Not long ago I attended a barbecue—an ex- 
perience new to me as an Easterner. Besides 
enjoying it for itself alone, I thought of how 
our eastern friends would enjoy it and when I 
got home wrote an article which portrays the 
reaction of Easterners to such an affair. This 
was published in the February American 
Cookery. 

Some friends stopped over night in their 
trailer and we called on them. The conversa- 
tion hovered around the subject of trailers, we 
visited other neighboring ones, and I realized 
for the first time the real joy these people de- 
rived from trailer travel. This article will be 
forthcoming soon in another national magazine. 


In this section of the country there are many 
outdoor schools. I am a former teacher so al- 
ways enjoy visiting schools of any kind and 
after one or two visits to these outdoor schools, 
I decided that it was an interesting subject 
upon which to write. As a result my “Some- 
thing New Under the Sun” appeared in the De- 
cember Modern Living. 

Last year a group of us became involved in a 
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discussion of the origin of the various Christ- 
mas customs which we all follow. This led to 
my doing some research along the line of Yule- 
tide customs and in the end resulted in a 3500- 
word article. This was published in December 
American Home under the heading “. . . In the 
Beginning.” 

I mention these things simply to show that if 
one is really interested in writing, the places 
visited and people met in everyday routine, will 
— if one is alert—furnish just what is wanted. 
And it is not necessary to have ideal conditions 
nor surroundings in order to turn out something 
that will please the editors. As an example, my 
own sister procrastinated about writing, even 
though she knew she could do it, and years 
slipped by with time and opportunity at her 
disposal and yet she did nothing more than enter 
a contest or two. Then she came to visit us— 
out here in the shoe-box which I mentioned 
earlier—and under much less comfortable and 
convenient surroundings than she had had for 
years in her own home. Her first accepted ar- 
ticle—and it was accepted on its first trip out 
by one of the national magazines—was writ- 
ten early one morning when, because she 
couldn’t rest well, she arose, sat on an army 
cot in the patio back of our house and dashed 
off her idea of how to run a well-ordered home. 
You see, ideal environment did nothing for her 
when she had no real urge to write, and yet 
when she did have that urge, when she really 
wanted to write, her surroundings made no 
difference! So don’t make excuses, whatever 
you do. 

Write when you get a rejection slip, for get- 
ting discouraged is like poison to your writing 
career. I would have—if I were morbid enough 
to save the pesky things—enough rejection slips 
to paper the Empire State Building, yet I won’t 
let myself get discouraged. I know that is the 
worst thing I could do. The first piece of writ- 
ing I ever did was a juvenile cook book which 
has enjoyed healthy sales, yet it went to seven- 
teen publishers before it was accepted, and even 
my interested and cooperative husband felt that 
though it was good, it just wouldn’t take! But 
I was not going to let seventeen publishers get 
me down. I knew the idea was worth publish- 
ing and so it was! 

* 

And so, my advice to my fellow writers is 
to be summed up in two relentless rules: 

1—Write at every available opportunity, 
and— 

2—Do not let anything or any person dis- 
courage you. 
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WRITERS 


S a writer, I have often sat back and 
A wondered what my fellow scribes thought 

about writing. As an editor, I know. In 
the main, they don’t think! 

This may sound like a pretty strong con- 
demnation, and it is intended as such—not to 
vent a personal spleen for some little trans- 
gression on the part of one or two would-be 
contributors, but rather to arouse some embry- 
onic writers out of their apparent lethargy and 
help them to sell the kind of material needed by 
various publications. If possible, too, I hope to 
point out some of the things that bring rejec- 
tions from our editorial staff before one line of 
the manuscript has been read. It is unfortu- 
nately true that the things that kill a manu- 
script with us hold equally true with other 
editors—so, if a few things hit home, bear ’em 
in mind on that next effusion. 

Let’s be specific and take a few typical cases 
that have come up during the last few weeks. 
Concrete problems are always best! 

There is the one about the young chap in 
Massachusetts who wrote us about a proposed 
yarn on the Limberlost locale in Indiana. As 
the idea sounded particularly good, a suggestion 
was made to this writer as to word length, the 
type of illustrative material we like—and what 
was more important to the writer—a promise 
of payment on acceptance if the yarn clicked. 

Let me cite a few of the high lights of the 
letter than answered mine and accompanied the 
article. 


I am sending you herewith the article you ordered. 
Unfortunately I have no pictures here and cannot 
help you out other than to suggest if you were to 
write to the local Chamber of Commerce or news- 
paper you might get some. 

As I have never visited this spot before, I cannot 
write up to 1500 words. [Editor's note. The article 
as submitted ran about 600 words.} but you can 
“pad” it out to fill any way you want. I will be 
looking for your check in the next mail. 


Unusual, huh? No, typical—although for- 
tunately for our own peace of mind, not always 
quite so extreme. Naturally this chap’s manu- 
script was not even read. In fact, we gave it im- 
mediate consideration for the waste paper bas- 
ket, as no return postage was included. 

In the first place, the story was not “ordered” 
as its author indicated in his letter. In the 
second place, specific suggestions were made as 
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. . « By FREDERICK O. SCHUBERT 


Mr. Schubert is editor of The Studebaker 

‘heel, one of the comparatively few house 
organs that offer a free-lance market. The 
Wheel was recently awarded first place in 
the direct-mail advertising association’s an- 
nual competition among house organs, of 
which some 2000 were enter 
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to the kind of pictures and word length required 
to get our check. And finally, the effrontery of 
the fool in expecting an immediate check for 
work so slovenly done just raised the editorial 
“dander” to the point of an emphatic rejection 
written smack across the face of what this boy 
hoped would be a very good sales letter. 

Can an editor be blamed for rejecting this 
manuscript? 

There is the chap, too, who meekly sends me 
some travel yarn, telling all about the joys of 
rail transportation and the scenes of delight 
away from the old homestead. Rail transpor- 
tation, mind you, when the Studebaker Wheel 
strives subtly to sell the idea of automobile 
travel via a nice, new, shiny Studebaker car. 
Yet constant rejection fails to discourage the 
ardor of this unknown. Every week or so finds 
another one of his mental cloudbursts in the 
mail, and—what is remarkable—the boy really 
can write and may sell us yet, when and as, 
he forgets all about his “choo-choo” cars and 
sits down to thinking about motoring. 

Now let me just quote part of a letter from 
a lady in Tennessee. It requires no explanation 
to reveal why a rejection went out with her 
contribution. Here it is: 


I have no writing machine here. [The 800 odd 
word article was carefully hand-lettered through- 
out.] Hope you don’t mind the hand-writing. I am 
not crazy about editorial interference, [heavily un- 
derscored]} but if the material seems inadequate and 
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you care to throw in a supplementary line or two, 
I suppose I will just have to take it. 


Those are cases! 

But there are other bugaboos—some of 
which I'll readily admit are entirely personal. 
One is the manuscript labeled with a conspic- 
uous “Personal” directly across the envelope. It 
gets the sender no greater attention—in fact, 
less perhaps, because it happens to be a per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy of mine to resent that type 
of approach for editorial attention. If a manu- 
script is worth anything at all, it will sooner 
or later reach the editor’s desk. It so happens 
that I get a*particular kick out of opening man- 
uscripts myself, and attention is given them as 
soon as they come into the office. Always we 
are in hope of finding one that stands out above 
the pack. It gives me real pleasure to send a let- 
ter saying the piece has clicked. And I mean 
that, for haven’t I waited like you, for editors’ 
checks? The same goes for my associates. They 
have instructions to look carefully for anything 
that can be “that something different” which 
will have editorial value to us. 

A bird that likewise lays a bad-smelling egg 
with me is the one who doesn’t think we’re 
honest, particularly when he reads an article in 
the Wheel which may cover the same subject 
he had recently used in a rejected manuscript. 
Like every other enterprising publication, we 
schedule stories three months or so ahead and 
try to make them timely and newsy. 

For example, during the middle of October 
—in answer to a suggestion from a prospective 
contributor—I requested the opportunity of 
seeing her article on the Tulip Festival held an- 
nually in May in Holland, Michigan. When it 
arrived, I liked it and bought the manuscript 
to use in our May issue. Yet I'll bet dollars to 
week-old doughnuts that I’ll get a number of 
similar articles about the same thing some time 
in May—and any number of complaints saying 
that we “stole” the suggestion. 

It is quite obvious that the material is not 
timely for our use unless it reaches us well in 
advance of the month of the event, so that its 
release will be in keeping with the occasion. 
What I want is the type of material that can 
be scheduled ahead. I don’t care who the writer 
is—if I can get good material in time for use, 
I'll buy—not “swipe” the idea. Besides, being 
naturally lazy, I find it too much work to dig 
up material when someone else will do it for a 
consideration. 

Then there is that hardy perennial—the ques- 
tion of return postage. It seems to me that that 
idea should be pretty firmly imbedded in the 
minds of aspiring writers today. Every publica- 
tion stresses it. And I am sure a good many 
writers have lost manuscripts because they neg- 
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lected to tie that small, important apron string 
to their brain child. 

Yet it is strange that this postage idea is 
either purposely or otherwise neglected and we 
have a drawer of rejected manuscripts here to 
prove it. Furthermore, they will stay here from 
now on unless postage is forwarded by the writ- 
ers for their return. 

At one time we tried to assume the cost of 
returning these unsolicited manuscripts, but 
we had to change our policy because the stamp 
expense mounted too rapidly to be pleasant. 

Reams could be written, too, about the de- 
plorable condition of some contributions. Dog- 
eared and worn, pictures cracked and creased, 
they show the wear and tear of many hopeful 
trips out. No care has been taken in their fold- 
ing, and the paper, in a good many cases, is 
ready to fall apart. But why go on? 

To many, I assume, I shall always seem a 
chronic grouch, but as I have tried to say in 
the fore part of this article, there are certain 
things which I have observed in my capacity 
as an editor that revealed why I did not get the 
volume of checks I hoped for as a free-lance 
writer. 

Certainly I don’t expect a perfect, clean-look- 
ing manuscript every time I open an envelope. 
Yet, I like to flatter my ego enough to feel, 
when opening a manuscript, that this article 
has been written with the idea of arousing my 
interest and prepared especially for my publica- 
tion. I don’t get any fun out of looking at a 
well-worn piece. It yells, “Here’s something 
someone else has turned down!” 

But frankly, I can’t help having some of 
these unfavorable thoughts. I’ve come to the 
realization that the attitude of a good many 
people who aspire to get checks from us is that 
they feel that ours is only a house organ and, 
as such, is probably the usual scissors-and-paste 
sheet that will buy almost anything. 

They’re wrong—and how! Although small— 
we only have twenty-four pages—our circula- 
tiontion is fast going back to our highest point 
of about 750,000 copies reached early in 1930. 
We have a pretty good idea about our reader 
family. They are the people who can afford to 
buy a good car. They read the American Mag- 
azine, Colliers, Saturday Evening Post, and some 
of the quality books. They are in a slightly 
higher than average income bracket and they 
don’t like tripe—especially in their reading. 

And knowing that, we try to get our editor- 
ial pattern to fit the greatest possible number. 
Articles are all we use, drawing only one line as 
far as contributors are concerned. We do not 
want fashion articles, for we have room for 
only one and that need is capably filled by 
Helen Dryden, internationally famed designer. 
The rest of the book is wide open and as here- 
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tofore, an immediate reply will go out to the 
writer who wants our slant on the idea before 
planning it for submission. We want to be nice 
to people—we want them to be nice to us—and 
we'll do everything that we can to help the 
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. + . By WILL HERMAN 


I’VE been hack 
writing more than 
two years. In that 
time I’ve sold over 
one thousand ar- 
ticles and stories 
to the juvenile 
publications; I’ve 
sold over one hun- 
dred newspaper 
features and 
shorts; I’ve had 
over fifty trade 
journal articles 
published; and I’ve 
won prizes in more 
than fifty con- 
tests. 

I’m frequently asked where I find the mate- 
rial for so many articles, and won’t I soon run 
out of ideas? 

No, I don’t believe I’ll ever run short of ideas. 
At present writing, I’ve enough ideas to keep 
me busy at the typewriter for the next six 
months. As for finding material—it’s every- 
where. Newspapers, friends, magazines, inter- 
ruptions, events—everything and anything is 
the source of ideas, and important to the hack 
writer. 

Glancing through Popular Science Monthly, 
I noticed that it was paying $5 for 500-word 
“True Success” stories. All of us know several 
persons who have made successes in interesting 
ways. I knew a half dozen such people. I sold 
the editor five stories. 

The Cleveland News has a Local Oddities 
column—and pays $1 per item. Just a dollar— 
but I’ve already received fifteen checks from it! 

Opportunities are everywhere for the writer. 
A salesman recently tried to sell me a “Brain 
Magic” course. 

Not interested particularly in the product, 
but interested in him and his presentation, I 
asked for particulars. I glanced over his litera- 
ture. “Well, what do you think of it?” 

“Pretty punk,” I responded. “Your adver- 
tising could be one hundred per cent better.” 
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writer land a check from us. Ask some of the 
boys and girls whose by-lines appear in The 
Wheel. You'll find they like us—but most im- 
portant, and I revert back to my opening sen- 
tence, these writers think. 


Mr. Herman stirred up quite a controversy 
among A. & J. readers with articles on 
juvenile writing. Several objected that the 
juvenile field would not absorb the amount 
of material he claimed to produce, and others 
questioned that a writer could get ideas for 
so many articles. This article shows the 
plan by which he works and may answer 
both questions, 


He looked hurt. And he gave me the usual 
puerile response: “Oh, yeah? Could you do 
better?” 

“Without trying too hard,” I said. “But 
then, your Brain Course isn’t worth good ad- 
vertising!” 

He was highly insulted. I can’t blame him 
overly much. “How would you improve it?” 
he asked me. 

“This way,” I told him. And began scrib- 
bling down some notes, changing paragraphs, 
adding new lines. Well—I ended up by selling 
him some advertising copy, and with an order 
to write is “Brain Magic” course! 

Anything is grist for the hack writer’s mill. 

My son is an avid stamp collector. “What 
was the first stamp?” he asked me. 

That one got me! So I spent a few minutes 
at the library, found out, told my son—and 
decided maybe other youngsters might want to 
know about it. “Birthday of the Postage 
Stamp,” was purchased by American Baptist 
Publications; “The First Stamps,” pur- 
chased by Youth’s Comrade; Junior Joys bought 
“The First Stamp,” and American Baptist Pub- 
lications bought a short biographical sketch of 
Rowland Hill, the “Father of the Postage 
Stamp.” 

A gift of a telescope turned my attention 
to the heavens. With the aid of a bit of library 
work, Onward bought 1200 words on “The 
Sun Family” and 700 words on “Meteor Hunt- 
ing.” Challenge bought 1200 words on “The 
Third Planet,” and “Stars—Just Stars” was 
purchased by Pioneer, while Forward bought 
1000 words on “Help From The Stars.” 

There is, however, one angle of hack-writing 
which no beginner should overlook. That is— 
Living On Stock. Really, that’s what I’m pri- 
marily doing. This morning’s mail brought a 
check for $117.70 from Boys’ Companion, 
$12.00 from Ambassador, $1.77 from Light and 
Life Evangel, $1.50 from Our Dumb Animals 
and a check for $5.00 from Popular Science 
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Monthly. And every one of those accepted and 
paid-for articles, except the last, was more than 
six months old! 

Hack writing is, to a large extent, a quantity 
proposition. Juvenile articles and stories, partic- 
ularly, are rarely written to order. And it is 
this seeming disadvantage which is really the 
blessing behind “living on stock.” 

Sometime in January of 1933 I spent a week 
at the library ferreting out unusual material 
on Thanksgiving, Christmas, and New Year’s 
Day. Such material is difficult to find—but 
unusual material on holidays and seasons always 
finds a ready market. 

From that week’s research, I gathered enough 
material for forty-three stories and articles, 
ranging in length from 300 to 3000 words. 
That was in January of 1933, more than three 
years ago. 

Those stories and articles were so much stock. 
I knew I couldn’t sell it all then. But such sea- 
sonal material was good for 1934, 1935, or even 
1940. Sometime it would sell. Of that I had 
no doubt. 

In 1933 I sold 17 of those stories and articles. 
During the last week of 1935, the editor of 
Our Children sent me a check in payment for 
a children’s Thanksgiving Day story—my forty- 
third manuscript prepared from that week’s 
work back in 1933! 

In the same manner, I have a regular stock 
of manuscripts—Editorials, Biographical, Sci- 
ence, Nature, Make and Do, and Miscellaneous. 
There is a constant demand and need for such 
material—especially in the juvenile publications. 

Unsold material always goes into the stock 
file. But unsold material rarely remains so. 
Youth’s Comrade accepted three articles recent- 
ly—all three written a year before acceptance, 
and all rejected more than a half dozen times! 
I have sold material after thirty and forty re- 
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jections. A seasonal story, “Friendly Enemy,” 
written for Washington’s Birthday, was rejected 
thirty-one times. Youth’s Evangelist rejected 
it in 1933. And Youth’s Evangelist accepted it 
in 1934—and featured it! The editor needed 
such material the second time I submitted it; 
he didn’t need it at the earlier date. 

There are a considerable number of advan- 
tages in having a stock. My stock is so much 
assurance of a regular income. If something 
should happen, and I were unable to work for 
several months, my income would still continue 
for some time. 

It allows me opportunity to go ahead with 
my experimental writing—stories, syndicate 
material, and the feeling out of new markets. 
I can do this without the constant attendant 
fear that if it fails to sell, I may have no in- 
come. 

Too, having a large stock eliminates a great 
amount of work. My markets are always filled. 
I always have material for any group of pub- 
lications. A stock permits the holding of any 
particular manuscript until a good market is 
open for it; this advantage has won for me 
more than one editorial friend as well as opened 
more than one editorial gate. 

I would suggest to all hack writers that they 
build up a stock—material for which there is a 
steady market. As the material from any one 
section becomes depleted, it should be replen- 
ished by several days of work. In this way, the 
stock is always kept up to par. 

Then, a relatively certain living at hand, go 
ahead with your plans and other writing. Spend 
your other time in a definite and determined 
and planned scratching and kicking at the edi- 
torial gates of the pulps, slicks and qualities 
that you want to “make.” It’s a practical 
method. I know. I’m almost through with 
my “kicking.” 


HAUNTED 


By STANTON A. COBLENTZ 


Beside the Author, pace by pace, there strode 

A figure with sharp lips and drooping eyes; 
Features that glared, malevolently wise, 

And shoulders hunched beneath an unseen load. 


“© who are you whose footsteps haunt my road?” 
The Author asked. “At morning, when I rise, 
You fill my room; by night your image flies 
Before me like some evil I have sowed.” 


“Think!” said the phantom. “For you know me well— 
You who have shared my smiles and tears; surveyed 
My passions, longings, loves, my heaven and hell! 
Fate joins our destinies; nor can I cease 
To stalk beside you! I am one you made— 

The toil-hewn hero of your masterpiece!” 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Special Detective, under the banner of Haig-Kostka 
Publications, Inc. (formerly Security Publishing Co.), 
434 Main St., Stamford, Conn., combines both fact 
and fiction stories in the detective field. William 
Kostka, editor, states that in action stories he is seek- 
ing “good mysteries, not entirely devoid of action, 
in which the detective solves the case. He prefers up- 
to-date backgrounds—trucking, busses, airplanes, radio, 
sports etc. He wishes to avoid the old plot of the 
cop revenging his buddy’s death, the private detective 
battling a gang of racketeers single-handed, and the 
fantastic or terror type of detective story. Short-stories 
should be 6000 words or less, novelettes 12,000, and 
novels 35,000, though longer manuscripts will be con- 
sidered. For fact stories, samples of clever detective 
work and baffling crimes are preferred, and cases need 
not be confined to murders only. Unusual detective 
features, such as roundup histories of notorious gangs, 
also are wanted. Writers are advised to query before 
submitting finished manuscripts. Photographs are 
needed for all. fact stories. Payment is made within 
two weeks after acceptance at 1 cent a word and up.” 


Ultem Publications, 404 Fourth Ave., New York, 
are in the market for material for a new ‘“confession”’ 
type magazine. Julia Gwin, editor, writes: “In each 
issue we will carry, in addition to the regular con- 
fession stories, about five articles of the ‘celebrity’ 
types—real stories of real people, in which actual 
names are mentioned, using a ‘by-line’. These articles 
may be personally written, or, where the writer has 
a name, he will be given credit, ‘as told to by—’. 
Stories may be from 500 to 5000 words in length. 
They must be in the first person, told with real emo- 
tional depth and understanding. We hope to make 
this the ‘Esquire’ of confessional magazines. Straight 
confession stories may run up to 10,000 words in 
length. We are paying 2 cents a word, with an ex- 
tra bonus for very unusual material or very big 
names.” 

Mademoiselle, 1 E. 57th St., New York, is now 
edited by Betsy Talbot Blackwell. She writes: ‘Begin- 
ing with the June-July issue, one important story by an 
unknown authoress supplants the several short-stories 
that have appeared in each issue in the past. We are, 
however, in the market for non-fiction by well-known 
authors. Fiction will find its first favor when its prin- 
cipal characters are smart young women, age 17 to 30, 
and its length somewhere between 1500 and 2500 
words. Payment will be at a flat rate of $50 per 
story.” 

Oscar Graeve, formerly editor of Delineator, which 
has been combined with Pictorial Review, is now fic- 
tion editor of Liberty. 

American Cavalcade, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, amends its listing as to payment for verse to 
$10 and up per contribution. For articles and fiction, 
payment is announced at 10 cents a word and up, 
on acceptance. 

Hollands, Main and 2nd Sts., Dailas, Tex., is now 
edited by Claude Wier. It uses feature articles on 
subjects of decided interest to Southern women, in 
lengths from 1000 to 1500 words; short-stories of 
love and domestic types, 4000 to 5000 words in 
length; serials of 60,000 to 80,000 words, and verse. 
Payment is at 11/, cents a word, on acceptance. 


Globe, St. Paul, Minn., is now located at 312-13 
Guardian Bldg. James Taylor Dunn, assistant editor, 
writes: “Can’t Americans write reportage? We have 
found that this new kind of writing (new for Ameri- 
ca—it’s well done in France, Italy, England, and other 
European countries) is exceedingly popular with our 
readers, and we want more of it. Our standard rates of 
payment are 1 cent a word on acceptance, but for what 
we consider especially good examples of reportage in 
our line (travel, romance, adventure, and world in- 
terest topics) we're glad to pay more. Indeed, we're 
so interested in reportage that we have prepared a 
special lesson on it for authors who indicate sufficient 
interest in our publication.” 


Pioneer Western is the title of a new Western mag- 
azine issued by Popular Publications, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York. “It emphasizes the winning and set- 
tling of the West, and seeks strong, vigorous plains 
and wilderness adventure. Woman interest is per- 
mitted. Lengths—short-stories, 5000 to 9000 words; 
novelettes, 10,000; novels, 15,000. Rogers Terrill is 
editorial director; Willard Crosby, editor. Rates, 1 
cent a word up, on acceptance. 


"44 Western” is the title of the new Western mag- 
azine under editorship of Ralph Perry which has been 
previously announced by Popular Publications, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York. It seeks gun-fighting stories 
of the old West, covering the period from 1870 to 
1892, in lengths from 1000 to 15,000 words. Pay- 
ment, 1 cent a word and up, on acceptance. 


Romance Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, of 
the Popular Publications group, has been changed 
from a love-story magazine under editorship of Jane 
Littell to a costume magazine under the editorship 
of Kenneth White, and the title has been simplified 
to Romance. 

Daring Detective and Dynamic Detective, 1501 
Broadway, New York, (The Country Press) announce 
rates of 114 cents a word and up, on acceptance. Both 
are edited by Leonard W. Diegre, and are devoted to 
illustrated dramatic fact crime stories. 

American Girl, formerly at 570 Lexington Ave., is 
now located at 14 W. 49th St., New York. It is a 
magazine for all girls, published by the Girl Scouts, 
Inc., and edited by Anne Stoddard. Requirements are 
for action short-stories, 2500 to 3700 words in length, 
and articles of interest to girl readers, 1500 to 3000 
words in length. Payment is at 1 cent a word up, on 
acceptance. 


Nerth West Romances has supplanted the title, 
North West Stories, of the Fiction House group, 461 
Eighth Ave., New York. It will use stories of the 
Northwest, with trading, trapping, logging back- 
ground and with a romantic flavor, writes Malcolm 
Reiss, editor. Payment is at 1 cent a word up, on ac- 
ceptance, but as this magazine is a quartely it does 
not purchase a great deal of material. 

American Motorist, Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th St., 
Washington, D. C., in addition to using illustrated 
travel articles dealing with the vicinity of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Eastern states, uses also true animal 
stories of around 1000 words. F. Kay Buschman is 
editor. Payment is made at 1 cent a word, on pub- 
lication. 
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My Service SELLS 

Film Stories ..... 
It helps you to create salable scenarios from 
your material. 


It aids you in slanting your stories, both orig- 
inals and published, toward the screen. 


It sells stories to the screen for both the estab- 
lished author and the unknown writer. 


My new booklet now available. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Dept. 5 


Typing — Revision — Verse Criticism 
“Your work is beautifully done.” 

Careful typing (short stories, articles, plays, books), 40c 
per 1000 words. Typing and revision (rearrangement of awk- 
ward phrasing; correction of grammatical errors, uninten- 
tional repetition, faulty punctuation and ineffective para- 
graphing). 75c per 1000 words. Typing of verse, 4c a line. 

Verse criticism, 2c a line. One Carbon. 


AGNES C. HOLM 


1711-J Spring Street Racine, Wis. 


Manuscripts Needed—— 
For Publication 


Short Stories and Articles. Object Marketing. We 
contact literary buyers in unique way. Write for details. 
M. T. KROUSE 


Room 501 Fox Building Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Toronto Star W eekly, Toronto, Ont., writes: ‘Rather 
than use book-length novels and cut them, as we have 
sometimes done in the past, we would like to obtain 
short serials of 12,000 to 25,000 words. These should 
be divided into parts as follows: Part one, 5000 to 
6000 words; the remaining parts 2500 to 3500 words. 
We need serials of two distinct types; one with a 
greater man’s interest and the other with a greater 
woman's interest. Westerns, detective stories, strong 
action, north woods, south seas, and other strong 
stories are the type that we seek for our men readers. 
Young love, married love, or love-action, in which 
the romance is predominant, are the type we are seek- 
ing for women.” The Toronto Star Weekly pays 3/4 
cent a word and up, on acceptance. A. H. Newman is 
fiction editor. 


The Associated Photofeatures Syndicate, 48 Charles 
St., Boston, writes: “We are interested in photo- 
graphically illustrated features on odd or unusual 
persons, places and events; angles or backgrounds on 
current news stories; new industrial or social trends. 
We use articles up to 3000 words and single photo- 
graphs with informative captions up to 500 words for 
distribution to Sunday and daily newspapers, general, 
class and trade journals. We are also interested in 
technical, art or advertising photographs. We report 
within three weeks and buy articles outright, paying 
up to $24. We pay $3 for routine photographs, up to 
$10 for exceptional pictures. Syndicate columns, daily 
or weekly feature material, paid for on royalty by 
arrangement. We do not accept fiction, poems, jokes, 
puzzles, comic strips, or religious, sex and controver- 
sial articles. We prefer negatives of photographs, but 
will accept glossy prints 5x7 or larger. Material will 
positively not be returned unless accompanied by suf- 
ficient postage.” This is signed by Rudolph Elie, Jr., 
feature editor. 


Bandwagon, “The Magazine of the Southwest,” 
Ramsey Tower Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla., seeks 
unusual photographs. and is “especially interested at 
the present time in interesting pictures of Texans and 
Oklahomans.” Payment is at $2 and up, on publica- 
tion. 


Brief Tales, a literary supplement to the South 
Haven New Era, “is in\the market for first-run orig- 
inal short-stories, of approximately 1000 words, for 
which we will pay from $5 to $25, depending on 
the merits of the story, for all serial rights,” accord- 
ing to Raymond W. Derr, editor. “Payment will be 
made upon acceptance.” Address Mr. Derr at P. O. 
Box 6, South Haven, Kans. 

Black Book Western, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, 
(Popular Publications) is now buying nevelettes in 
lengths from 10,000 to 30,000 words, rather than up 
to 45,000 words. 


Every Author Needs 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


This magazine is a monthly guide for his 
efforts. It contains monthly marketing lists 
and news, carefully chosen experience and 
practical-information articles, and condensed 
and pointed comment. Many people count 
on its departmental information. If you are 
writing regularly, take this magazine regu- 
larly. 

Subscription price, $2 a year; 20c a copy on all newsstands 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. AJ, 


Springfield, Mass. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
or Money Back 


I averaged between $50 and $150 a week writing 

juvenile material—Stories—Articles—Fillers — 

IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
‘YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


' Now I’m teaching it—the only Juvenile Writing 
Instructor in the Country. 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 
766 Hippodrome Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, in its list 
of suggestions to intending contributors, observes: 
‘Seasonable material should be in our hands at least 
two months before date of issue in which it should 
appear. Many good articles are returned because they 
arrive too late to appear in the issue for which they 
are intended. Successful Farming covers too large a 
territory to give space to material of purely local in- 
terest. Our territory includes Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Ok- 
lahoma, New York and Pennsylvania. We aim to 
choose material of interest to farmers living in the 
states mentioned. If you are doing anything worth- 
while in your locality which could be done in many 
localities, or if you can write up someone who is, 
we want to know about it. We buy only original work 
and for the exclusive use of Successful Farming. If 
you eypect to sell the same article to several papers, 
do not send it to us.” 


Stag, 570 Seventh Ave., New York, “uses sports 
articles and articles that will arouse controversy or 
start a fad,” writes F. Hecht, managing editor. It also 
considers sophisticated articles, essays, short-stories, 
verse, photos, fillers, art work, and cartoons. Length 
limits are between 2500 and 4000 words. Payment 
is at 1 cent a word or by arrangement, on acceptance. 


Expositor and the Homiletic Review, 815 Caxton 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, is not interested in receiving 
free-lance contributions. 

Front Page Detective, 149 Madison Ave., New 
York, of the Dell group, is now edited by Hugh 
Land, and Inside Detective is edited by W. A. Swan- 
burg. They succeed West F. Peterson. Screen Rom- 
ances, of the same group, is now edited by Albert P. 
Delacorte and Evelyn Van Horne. 


The Home Friend and Illustrated Mechanics is 
now the title of the former I/lustrated Mechanics, 
1411 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. Leona Johnston 
is editor. Short-stories 1000 to 5000 words, articles 
and essays, 1000 words, and editorials, verse, photos, 
art work, and cartoons are used. Payment is offered 
at the low rate of %49 cent a word, the tenth of month 
following acceptance. 

Scarlet Adventuress and Scarlet Confessions have 
been resumed as titles by the Associated Authors mag- 
azines which for a time were entitled Modern Adven- 
turess and Real Life Confessions. The address is 
1008 W. York St., Philadelphia. M. T. Pattie, editor, 
buys for Scarlet Adventuress sophisticated short-stories 
of female adventuresses, 3000 to 5000 words, novel- 
ettes, 10,000 to 12,000. For Scarlet Confessions frank, 
intimate confessions, 3,000 words up are considered. 
Payment is at 14 cent a word on publication. 

Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., Washington, 
D. C., is temporarily overstocked with poetry. 


GUIDANCE 


For Novice and Professional 


Instruction—Criticism—Consul- 
tation—Revision—Marketing of 


books, articles and stories. A 
unique record of appreciation; 
reasonable charges. Specify your 
needs when inquiring. 


ROBERT L. NEWMAN 
251 West 71st Street New York City 
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WHO WANTS WHAT 
YOU WRITE? 


Most of the new writers who come to me con- 
fess they don’t know for what markets their 
manuscripts are suited. They have no inkling 
of what they are best fitted to write until I show 
them what they should have been doing from 
the very start of their writing careers. And many 
professionals, sending to me the writers who 
ask their advice, admit that they still require my 
guidance on what to do next. 


I have calls for so wide a variety of material in the slick, 
pulp and book fields that my selection of markets for you 
to aim at now can be fairly exact. Only last month two 
young writers working with me became assistant editors 
of large magazine organizations to which they had sold 
consistently, 

A prominent western attorney, whose first sales I made 
after I had advised him what to write, has just sent me a 
contract, by the terms of which I am bound to work with 
him for the next three years. He says, “‘Frankly, I have 
been playing around with other advisors, with the idea of 
picking out someone who is honest and able, and then 
entering into this sort of contract with him. I have reas- 
oned the matter out this way. You have been at that end 
of the game for a long time. You know the editors, their 
needs, demands and peculiarities. They know you and 
have respect for your judgment. You make your living 
by selling, because certainly your modest fees do not cover 
overhead. Consequently, you must have selling writers...” 

Month after month I’ve indicated the success of writers 
for whose particular abilities I have found markets. If you 
want me to help you in the same way, tell me what you 
can about yourself—frankly and freely. The more you tell 
me, the better will I know what markets you are suited 
for and how to help you reach them in the shortest pos- 
sible time. Once I know what you can do best, I’ll work 
with you from outline to finished manuscript—and when 
you’re ready, I’ll get assignments for you, as I do for 
many of the writers working with me. 

After I make a couple of sales for you, I drop all 
fees. My sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, 
detailed analysis, suggested revision, and experienced mar- 
keting of your manuscripts are: $1 up to 4,000 words; 
50c per thousand words thereafter. All books over 50,000 
words, $24; poems, 50c each. No other fees. No “‘collab- 
orations.”” Resubmissions free—always. 

The thorough help I give you in outlining and revising 
might be called collaboration, but comes to you at my 
regular fees. 

Send me your best manuscripts now and be sure to tell 
me about yourself, 


A. L. FIERST, Inc. 


Literary Agent 


535 Fifth Avenue New York City 


REVISION often secures ac- 
ceptance. This I can give. 
Booth Tarkington, Owen Wis- 
ter, William Allen White, 
Wilbur Daniel Steele, Charles Caldwell Dobie, Will Leving- 
ton Comfort, Robert Cortes Holliday endorse my work, as 
did Jack London. I specialize in developing new talent. 
Editor Representative Modern Short Stories (Macmillan) ; 
formerly with Doubleday and Street & Smith. Established 
in 1912, now many writers have made a beaten path to my 
doce. 50 Morningside Drive 
ALEXANDER JESSUP NEW YORK CITY 


Have You Bought Your Copy 

of this Great Book for Writers? 
THE GRADUATE 
FICTIONEER 


By H. BEDFORD-JONES $1.60 postpaid 


Author & Journalist Book Service 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
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WHY Leninger Help Brings SALES 


special manuscript needs. 


editors buy. 


abilities. 


Editors have for 16 years bought Lenniger stories. 
They regularly call on him for cover feature copy by the many leading professionals he has 
developed in every fiction field, 
They find Lenniger one of the quickest, most dependable sources of copy for their regular or 


They know that Lenniger-sponsored manuscripts whether by beginner or “‘big name,’’ are usable. 
Writers know Lenniger presents their salable work to editors who really need such stories. And that 
he ccvers all the markets for their stories. 
That he has the ability to show beginners how to write professional stories. z 
He shows you what is wrong with unsalable stories from his broad current experience of what 


And his clients receive timely, often exclusive tips on special editorial needs in line with their 


VICTOR SPIES 


This beginner, 
awarded first prize 
in my June, 1936, 
Contest, says: 
“‘You’ve proven by 


EARN LENNIGER HELP—FREE! 
$2400.00 in Free Prize Periods of Real Professional Help 


During July, August and September I will Each Month select the eight new writers whose manu- 
scripts indicate the best sales possibilities, and will train them in writing to sell—entirely without 
charge, except my regular agency commission on sales, 


my first two sales 
within a couple of 
weeks of each other 


The Eight Prizes Each Month 


lst Prize: My help with your writing problems for one year (Value) 
and sell, and a writ- Prize; belo as atove for six montis 
er’s business to 3rd Prize: My help as above for three months a eae <nennnn £0000 
WRITE. Without 4th Prize: My help as above on 40,000 words of your manuscripts___________________ 40.00 
your patient aid, I 5th and 6th Prizes: My help as above on 20,000 words (2 prizes, each worth $20.00) ____ 40. 
would still be in a 7th and 8th Prizes: My help as above on 10,000 words (2 prizes, each worth $10.00)--_.. 20.00 
f. ad 


sales, I charge 10% commission; on foreign sales, 15%. 


ALL you need do to enter the Beginners Fiction Contest is to submit a manu- 
script for my agency service at my regular rates specified below: 

My help and advice with your individual writing and selling problems costs $3.00 
on manuscripts up to 2000 words and $1.00 for each additional thousand words. 
Books: 25-40,000 words, $15.00; 41-60,000 words, $20.00; 61-80,000 words, $22.50; 
81-100,000 words, $25.00. For this you receive the practical, experienced help out- 
lined above. Fees waived when I sell $1000. worth of your stories. On American 


Send your manuscripts or write for 
my market letter and full Contest infor- 
mation—today! 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
Literary Agent 
45 West 45th St., New York 


Don’t Guess — — 


KNOW 


that you can write to sell 
A thorough analysis of your work free 


For more than fifteen years, THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 
NALIST has been giving professional training to really 
serious writers. It seeks as students of its Simplified 
Training Course those who want to write salable fiction, 
whether for the pulps, juveniles, religious, smooth-paper or 
quality magazines. In order to be of wider help to writers, 
whether or not they subscribe for A. & J. training, a truly 
helpful plan has been worked out. 


You may send for a free story analysis. You will be told 
what is good end what is faulty in your story, whether 
your work shows creative ability. You will receive a frank, 
dependable report that will give you a clearer and better 
understanding of your work and your equipment as a 
writer. 

Before you do anything more about your writing, send 
for “The Way Past the Editor,”’ containing complete in- 
formation about A. & J. training, and for the free criticism 
coupon, 


THE A. & J. SIMPLIFIED 
/ TRAINING COURSE 
reé 1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
Please send me “‘The Way Past the 


Editor’ and the criticism coupon. 
Absolutely no cost or obligation to 
me. 


Radio News and Short Wave Radio, 461 Eighth 
Ave., New York, is a monthly issued by Teck Publi- 
cations and edited by Laurence M. Cockaday. It uses 
articles for radio engineers, servicemen, amateurs, ex- 
perimenters, short-wave listeners, and set builders, in 
lengths from 500 to 1500 words. Payment is offered 
at 2 cents a word on publication. 


Junior Life, Ninth and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, of 
the Standard Publishing Co., is now in the market 
for wholesome short-stories for children 9 to 12 years 
of age, in lengths from 1200 to 1500 words. Shorter 
articles are used. Payment is at 4% cent a word on 
acceptance. 


Popular Love, Popular Sports, Sky Fighters, Thrill- 
ing Sports, Thrilling Wonder, and Thrilling Mystery, 
of Standard’s Thrilling group, 22 W. 48th St., New 
York, are now published bi-monthly. 


The Literary Digest has been purchased by the Re- 
view of Reviews Company, 233 Fourth Ave., New 
York, and combined with Review of Reviews under 
the title of The Digest. It is entirely staff-written. 


Economic Forum, formerly at 51 Pine St., is now 
located at 44 Beaver St., New York. 

Numerous complaints indicate that Winford Pub- 
lications, 60 Hudson St., New York, are far from 
prompt in reporting on manuscripts, despite the 
promise contained in a letter from Cliff Campbell, 
editor, published in our May issue, that reports would 
be made within two weeks. Some readers complain 
that manuscripts have been held without report by this 
company for several months. 

A reader who submitted a manuscript for book 
publication to the Empire State Book Company, 1472 
Broadway, New York, reports that the company re- 
sponded with an offer to publish the work if he would 
contribute to the cost. 
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Grand National Films, Inc., Rockefeller Center, 
New York, is interested in material for James Cagne % 
Stuart Erwin, and Anna Sten, and is particularly loo 
ing for a story along the lines of the old Captain 
Flagg and Sergeant Quirk stories, according to Sam 
Shumer, story editor. “For Anna Sten we are anxious 
to retain her glamour, etc., but are fighting shy of 

any ‘mythical kingdom’ stories. For Cagney, the ac- 
cepted sort of vehicle, keeping in mind the fact that 
the story must have him accomplishing something of 
real worth. For Erwin we are looking to cast him as 
a young Will Rogers, with all the latter's homespun 
humor and philosophy.” 


Midland Editorial Service, 403 Hall Bldg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., is one of the most serious offenders 
in the field, in the matter of failure to report on sub- 
mitted material, judging from numerous complaints 
received 

United Feature Syndicate, 220 E. 42nd St., New 
York, which has been an active market for short short- 
stories, informs contributors that hereafter the short 
shorts which it uses will be chosen by John P. Lally, 
fiction editor of the Chicago Daily News. 


American Poultry Journal, 536 S. Clark St., Chi- 
cago, writes: “Most of our material is written on as- 
signment by men who are trained in the technical and 
practical ends of poultry raising. A great deal is writ- 
ten by our staff, and what free-lance material is sent 
in is contributed by those who have some knowledge 
of poultry keeping. We do not care to be listed as in 
the market for contributed material.” 


Nebraska Farmer, 1400 P St., Lincoln Neb., writes: 
“We use but a limited amount of purchased manu- 
scripts. Are more interested in short pictorial news 
stories of unusual interest and preferably happening 
in our own reader territory.” Tom Leadley is editor. 
Payment is on acceptance at 1/4 to 1 cent a word. 


Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, 
announces that Portal, Classmate, and Target, its juve- 
nile periodicals, are now paying on acceptance for 
material. 

Star Newspaper Service, syndicate department of 
the Toronto Star, 80 King St., W., Toronto, 2, Can- 
ada, announces that it has discontinued its short-story 
competition and is no longer accepting manuscripts of 
this type. This does not affect the Toronto Star Week- 
ly, which uses various types of fiction. 


Wisconsin Farmer, Madison, Wis., is in the mar- 
ket for stories of success on Wisconsin farms; they 
should be accompanied by one or two good photos. 
Payment is at indefinite rates on publication. F. B. 
Swingle is editor. 

American News Features, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, informs contributors that it is not in the 
market for. literary material, as it is strictly a feature 
syndicate for comic strips. 

Magazines of the Christian Board of Publication, 
Beaumont and Pine Sts., St. Louis, which have been 
listed as paying on publication, now report them- 
selves as paying on acceptance. The group includes 
Boys’ Comrade, The Front Rank, Girls’ Circle, Junior 
World, and Storyland. 

Four Star Love and New Western have been dis- 
continued by Popular Publications, New York. 


The Board of Christian Education of the Evangel- 
ical and Reformed Church, 1742 Chouteau Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo., is not at present purchasing any mate- 
rial for its juvenile magazines, Boys’ Companion, 
Girls Friend, and Evangelical Tidings, writes Fred 
E. McQueen, editor-in-chief. 

Forum, 570 Lexington Ave., New York, is no long- 
er interested in considering short-stories. 
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When a Man Meets a Maid... 


IN THE MOONLIGHT 


the result may be the birth of love, a pro- 
posal of marriage, a broken betrothal, a lovers 
reunion, a mission of lust, a clandestine tryst, 
revenge—even murder. It all depends upon: 
CHARACTERIZATION, MOTIVATION, and 
the composition of DRAMATIC CONFLICT. 


Using the above situation and plotting with 
CURTIS MAGIC PLOTKEY, you could build 
ten thousand plots, each distinctive and dif- 
ferent from the rest. 


Can the unaided mind equal such plotting 
proficiency? If your mind can, you have no 
need of a plotting aid. If it cannot, cannot 
even approach this capacity, you can bene- 
fit immeasurably—more than you can esti- 
mate—from placing PLOTKEY on your desk. 


Hundreds of writers have done this in the 
past few months, and they are MAKING 
HAY WHILE THE SUN SHINES—ON THE 
MOST ACTIVE FICTION-BUYING MARKET 
IN YEARS. But it is PLOTS that the writer 
must have. Editors are now buying from 
known writers on PLOT OUTLINES ALONE. 
Whether you are professional, semi-profes- 
sional or beginner, why don’t you CASH IN 
ON TODAY’S FICTION MARKET BY PLOT- 
CURTIS MAGIC PLOTKEY? 


This 

LAS 

TUNITY to own 

PLOTKEY at the 

Surine the month of August, CURTIS MAGIC PLOT- 
KEY, with full instructions, combined with BUILDING 

THE STORY, and specific instructions in slanting to 

sell, be sent you for ONLY $5.00, 

by a fifteen-day m guarantee. ORDER 


NOW, WHILE you © CAN GET IT AT THIS Low 
PRICE. Full information if you wish. 


JOHN HAMILTON CURTIS 


Box D, Dept. 10 Eagle Rock, Calif. 


GOOD CRITICISM 


The only bargain in criticism of a story or article in manu- 
script is that which returns to the writer the full value of 
the money invested by him. Criticism cannot always trans- 
mute a leaden story into gold, but it can, and should, point 
the writer to producing better work. For you and 1 sell 
what we write only when we hecome practiced in the con- 
scious art of writing what will sell. If this advertisement 
attracts you, please send for my circulars. 


EDWIN L. SABIN 


| Critic—Literary Adviser) 
te 1, Hemet, Calif. 


IF YOU REALLY 
WANT To SELL 


send for my 44 FREE booklet, “THE TRUTH 
ABOUT LITERAR' © ASSISTANCE” My clients are 
represented in virtually all the magazines, ‘‘smooth- 
paper,”’ ‘‘quality,’’ and ‘“‘pulp.”’ Established some 17 
years, I have developed perhaps more writers than any- 
one in my field—for my own work has appeared in lead- 
ing magazines, and I am able to do for myself what 1 

er to do for others. (Own sales representatives in 
New York.) 


FREE TO YOU 

My little paper, “‘D’ORSAYGRAM,” which publish 
from time to time, contains some 60,000 words of articles 
on writing, selling, plotting, etc. Copies of the last 
issue (November) still available, and sent gratis on 
request. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
102 Beaudette Bldg. Beverly Hills, Calif. 


E CAN HELP YOU 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of 
manuscripts as editor and authors’ agent; an 
intimate knowledge of present-day market con- 
ditions, gathered in the heart of the publishing 
world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States 
—these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count an us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 

Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial 
staff of Macmillan Company. She is highly rec- 
ommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, 
Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, and 


others. 
Send for circular, and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, 
ohn Farrar, William C. onan H. E. Maule, 
illiam Allen White, Marie . Meloney, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 
JANE HARDY, Pres. 
55 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


AGNES M. REEVE 
Reader and Critic 


Offers expert criticism and revision; shows 
writers how to slant stories, articles, poetry, 
for certain publications. Teaches beginners 
the new technic and how to meet editorial 
requirements. 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 
Send for catalogue 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Dept. J. Franklin, Ohio 


ADVISORY SERVICE 


My job is to prepare writers for sales. A trial 
costs little—results may be big. My fees are for 
time spent on analysis—not reading fees. There is 
a difference. 


Send any manuscript under 5,000 words, with re- 
mittance of $2, and addressed and stamped return 
envelope, for a blunt analysis and straightforward 
advice. If it’s good, I’ll try to sell it. 


DON H. WIMMER 
Literary Adviser 
RFD 7, Huntington, Indiana (in the peace 
and quiet of the countryside) . 
(Formerly of Chicago) 


The Author > Journalist 


Young America, 32 E. 57th St., New York, edited 
for boys and girls up to 18 years of age, desires no 
crime or sex material, but “lay off of wishy-washy 
kiddie stuff. We are not a kiddie publication,” writes 
Louis A. Langreich, editor. The requirement is for 
fast-moving short-stories of 900 to 1000 words, serials 
of 10,000 to 12,000 words. Payment is at 34 cent a 
word, shorts $7.50 flat, on publication. 


Gentlewoman, 154 W. 14th St., New York, using 
short-stories and articles of small-town home-woman 
appeal, considers lengths of 1000 to 3000 words and 
8000 to 10,000. Payment is at 14 cent a word, on 
publication. 

Ultem Publications, including High Heels, Silk 
Stocking Stories, and Movie Humor, and Resolute 
Publications, issuing Personal Adventure Magazine, 
are now located at 404 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Our Army, 160 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y., is now 
edited by Carl Gardner, who succeeds G. A. Harter. 


Radio Craft, 99 Hudson St., New York, is a Gerns- 
back magazine using technical and semi-technical radio 
material. Rates are stated to be approximately 1 cent 
a word, payment on publication. This company has a 
reputation for long delayed payments. 


Wolff's Photographic Review, which called for ma- 
terial last month, has been discontinued, writes Erwin 
Wolff from 638 Federal St., Chicago. 

10 Story Western, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
(Popular Publications) is now stressing dramatic rath- 
er than romantic interest in its Western short-stories 
and novelettes. Payment, 1 cent a word up, on ac- 
ceptance. 

Scholastic, 250 E. 43d St., New York, is not inter- 
ested in contributed material. 

The American Boy, 7420 2nd Blvd., Detroit, is in- 
terested in picture spreads that tell a connected story. 


The Sportsman, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, is 
now edited by Raymond J. Brown, who succeeds 
Richard Ely Danielson. 

Lu-Lu, 529 S. Clark St., Chicago, humor magazine 
edited by A. J. Gontier, is to be published monthly 
instead of quarterly, starting in September. 


Current Ideas, formerly at 201 N. Wells St., is now 
located at 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. It uses 
popular scientific material and “‘how-to-make’”’ articles, 
with drawings. Edward L. Schoen is editor. Payment 
is at indefinite rates, on publication. 

Yankee, Dublin, N. H., writes: “We want just now 
up-to-the-minute articles and material about present- 
day New England, with special appeal to youth.” Pay- 
ment is announced at $20 per article, stories $25 to 
$50, verse 50 cents a line, on acceptance. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


The National Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, which recently awarded prizes in its 1937 
contest, announces its rules for the 1938 contest, the 
general theme of which is “The value of total absti- 
nence from alcoholic drinks as related to (any one 
of the following): Business efficiency; health; citi- 
zenship-——civic welfare; success in sports and athletics; 
safety in traffic and elsewhere; social life; spiritual 
life.” The positive presentation of the advantages of 
total abstinence is desired, rather than the negative 
story of the horrors resulting from the use of alcoholic 
drinks. Two classes of manuscripts are desired: Senior 
Declamations, for recitation by adults and youths; 
maximum length, 1000 words; minimum, 750; first 
prize $40, second, $10. Junior Declamations, for 
recitation by boys and girls under high school age 
(approximately 10 to 13 years), not for small chil- 
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dren; length, 400 to 600 words; first prize $40, second 
$10. Declamations may be in prose or verse, may be 
orations, stories, or formal discussions. A brief in- 
teresting title should be selected by the author; the 
general theme should not appear in the heading. A 
contestant may submit any number of declamations, 
each as a separate entry. Manuscripts must be typed, 
double-spaced, with liberal margins, on one side of 
paper. Actual number of words should be given at 
upper righthand corner of first page, and class for 
which intended. Name and address of author must 
not appear on manuscript but on a separate sheet of 
paper with title of manuscript. Three copies of manu- 
script must be submitted, with stamped and addressed 
return envelope. No letters should accompany manu- 
script. Address Landis Contest, National W. C. T. U., 
Evanston, Ill. Closing date, March 31, 1938. 


Better Homes and Gardens, Meredith Publishing 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa, is conducting a letter- 
writing contest, > which prizes of $10, $5, and ten 

rizes of $1 each are awarded each month for the 
fot letters not exceeding 100 words in length and 
telling of the writer’s reactions to the advertisements 
published in the current issue—why you like a par- 
ticular advertisement and why it makes you want to 
buy the product or article advertised. Contests close 
on the last day of each month. 


John Paradise, Literary Agents, 86, Strand, London, 
W. C. 8, announce a prize contest for the best manu- 
script of fiction, adventure, biography or autobio- 
graphy written by an author who has not had a 
book published by December 31, 1937, the closing 
date of the contest. Prizes are first, £100; second, £75, 
and third, £25. These prizes will be paid immediately 
upon announcement of the winners, and are advances 
against the total proceeds of sale of world book and 
serial rights. No MSS. will be purchased, but the at- 
tempt will be made to place the winning manuscripts 
with publishers. It is definitely stated in the announce- 
ment that there are no entry fees. Lindsay-Thomson, 
100 Fifth Ave., New York, represents the agency in 
this country, and it would be advisable for intending 
contestants to write to this firm or the London com- 
pany for detailed rules. 

Life Savers, Port Chester, N. Y., offers a first prize 
of $50, and 100 prizes of $1 each for best comments 
on Molas-O-Mint, a candy. “Write in not more than 
10 words on a penny post card or in a letter, your 
opinion of the flavor of Molas-O-Mint. Answers must 
be postmarked not later than Sept. 1, 1937. Send to 
Life Savers, Port Chester, N. Y.” 

The Free Lancer, Box 447, Narberth, Pa., writes 
that it is offering awards of $3, $2, $1.50, and mer- 
chandise, for best articles of 300 words or less on 
“How I Became Independent.”” Closing date, October 
30, 1937. : 


THE STORY'S THE THING 


By AGNES PARSONS 
TELLS HOW TO BUILD AND SLANT YOUR 
STORY FOR NOVEL, SHORT-STORY, 
RADIO, SCREEN. 
PROGRESS BOOKS BY MISS PARSONS 


The Story’s the Thing.____..____.___________ Postpaid $3.50 
Reader-Audience Interest 
Story Bldg. Guides, Limited Time _______._______ _ $0.35 


Write for Free Circulars. 


PROGRESS PUBLISHERS 


411 West 7th St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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FICTION WRITERS! You 
cannot afford to be with- 
out a copy of— 


PULPWOOD EDITOR 


By Harold Brainerd Hersey 


cA TEXTBOOK, a handbook, the first and 
only inside- fact book about the pulp maga- 
zines. 

An exhaustive yet entertaining study of fiction 
periodicals by an editor of more than eighty dif- 
ferent magazines and more than a quarter of a 
century’s practical experience. 

Only knowledge of the game can help your 
sales. 

“Hersey knows the game from top to bottom, 
wrong side out and backward ... A complete 
and readable book.”—Herschel Brickell. 

“He tells you all about the pulps... including 
the rules that govern their success and failure. 
he knows all the answers.”—Joseph H. Jackson. 

“A wealth of new and horribly fascinating 
material.”—Sterling North. 


$3.00 at your Bookseller’s or postpaid from 
F. A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 Fourth Avenue New York 


@ EDBODIN e 


Author’s executive and spec- 
ial representative on limited or 
unlimited assignments. 

Handling professional authors, 
semi-professionals; and selected 
apprentice writers recommended 
by an editor. 


151 Fifth Ave., New York City 
(Clientele limited) 


APPEARANCE DOES COUNT! 


You know that the editor is prejudiced in favor of a 
manuscript arranged in a correct neat form, even before he 
reads it. Let us give your work the appearance that will 
win editorial approval. Typing, including minor corrections 
and one carbon, forty cents a thousand words. 


MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION SERVICE 
423% East Sixth Street Long Beach, California 


PROMPT SERVICE PHONE TABOR 270i 


* COLLEGE and HIGH SCHOOL ANNUALS 

HINGS 
GURMS St PPER ens ZINC HALF-TONES 


Denver, Colo. 


| 
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The Author & Journalist 


Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


BUSINESS IDEAS ARE SCARCE 


By Howarp STEPHENSON 
of American Druggist 


a business man being considered as just a cold 

and Ifeless thing, which some editor, like a 
mechanic on an assembly line, is going to fit into a 
place in his magazine? Well, let me tell you, Mr. 
Writer, to the editor your average contribution feels 
more like a cold fish than anything useful in creat- 
ing his monthly or weekly publication. If it were not 
for the constant hope, sometimes rewarded, that there 
may be the glimmer of a money-making idea with a 
novel twist, your manuscript would enthusiastically be 
returned to you, if you enclosed postage, without 
being read. 

Even in a trade journal office the cream has a way 
of rising to the top. You can tell a good story some 
yards away, just by the rattle of the paper. The en- 
velope is clean. The paper is of good quality. The 
professional author has attached a slip giving his 
name and address, with title of the article. This is to 
make it easy for the editor to scribble the amount on 
the slip, and get the check made out promptly, with- 
out letting the manuscript out of his hands. 

With the story are from two to a dozen pictures, 
not 8x10 prints, but either 4x5 or snapshot size. The 
story has a title. That clever writer who has an ar- 
resting title like “I Pay Every Clerk $50 a Week” 
makes it easy for the editor to say yes. The writer, 
if he is not known in the magazine shop, takes some 
pains to establish authenticity. If he has interviewed 
a druggist, he attaches a store sticker-label to a pic- 
ture or the last page of the story. Or he sends along 
an okey signed by the store owner. 

One writer who had had a long, discouraging 
series of rejections, stopped writing long enough to 
puzzle out why. The next story came in with a list 
of the 22 stores he had visited to gather material for 
one article. By the time he had called on the last 
of these stores, his notion of the subject had been 
completely changed. He now knew what he was 
writing about. His story rang true. So did the cash 
register. 

Another writer wisely gave up trying to compete 
with professionals, since his education had not in- 
cluded English. For over a year, he has earned a 
monthly check by sending in newspaper clippings, 
snapshots, tips, hints, suggestions. Why, he acts as 
if this were his magazine and it was his job to be 
alert for improvement ideas. How can you resist a 
man with ideas? 

Then there’s the girl writer on the Pacific coast 
who has tamed a camera to do trick shots of ordinary 
things in retail stores. She knows that no picture is 
half as interesting if there is mo person in it. The 
stories she sends with the pictures are always money- 
making stories. Some day, she’s going to get a re- 
jection slip. It’s bound to happen, by the law of av- 
erages. But don’t bet on it. 

The writer who has bothered us with a lot of use- 
less manuscripts too general for our use, went spe- 


D“ you shudder to think of your interview with 


cific on us last summer. He rounded up a yarn on 
25 ways to display toilet goods. He probably wasted 
10,000 words on us before he figured the thing out. 
He has sold us something or other every month for 
the past five. 

The camera man who walked into the office and 
said: “I think pictures of the operating side of a 
soda fountain would be’ interesting,” sold us 20 pic- 
tures. They paid for his camera, a good one. 


And so it goes. Each morning there is a high pile 
of fresh, unopened envelopes on the desk of the 
American Druggist. Will yours be the one to delight 
the reader's eyes? That’s up to you! 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


In the Trade, Technical and Class Journal Field 


Western Furniture Retailing, formerly at 180 New 
Montgomery St., San Francisco, will, effective with 
the August issue, become Western Home Furnisher, 
with editorial offices in the new Western Furniture 
Exchange and Merchandise Mart, Los Angeles. 

Plumbing and Heating Trade Journal, 515 Madison 
Ave., New York, E. N. Van Duser, associate editor, 
advises that deadline for news stories is being ad- 
vanced from the 20th of the month to the 15th, in 
line with a new policy of coming off the presses on 
the first of every month. However, if any important 
story breaks just after the 15th, corerspondents will 
be allowed until the 20th, at the very latest, to get 
their stories in. This applies to photographs as well 
as to copy. 

Motor World Wholesale, 56th and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, has been enlarged from pocket size 
to a 7x10 page. 

The following grocery publications report that they 
are not in the market for outside contributions: 
American Grocer, 90 W. Broadway, New York; 
Buckeye Grocer, 202 I. O. O. F. Bldg., Springfield, 
Ohio; Modern Merchant and Grocery World, 927 
Arch St., Philadelphia, and Groceries & Chain Store 
Review, 114 E. 32nd St., New York. 

Drug Store Retailing, 115 E. 44th St., New York, 
has changed its name and scope to Fountain Merchan- 
dising. Writers are advised not to contribute material, 
however, without a definite understanding regarding 
payment, as contributors report unsuccessful attempts 
to collect for material used during the last year. 

Plumbing > Heating Review, 1900 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago, will pay 1 cent a word, on 10th of month 
following publication, for news items concerning 
plumbing and heating contractors or wholesalers. 
William W. Gothard is managing editor. 

Air Conditioning, 232 Madison Ave., New York, 
asks writers please to note that, though they use news 
on construction, operation and merchandising of oil 
burners and air conditioning units, they can mot use 
descriptions of air conditioning installations. A. E. 
Coburn is associate editor. 

Air Conditioning and Oil Heat, 167 Madison Ave., 
New York, is now edited by S. D. Distelhorst, who 
joined the publication from Industrial Power, St. Jo- 
seph, Mich. 
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Grocers Magazine, 81 Cross St., Malden, Mass., is 
in the market for articles telling how some food mer- 
chant by ingenious methods has increased his sales, 
unusual advertising methods used. Names and ad- 
dresses of grocers are necessary, and in long articles, 
one or more photos. Length of material runs from 
short items of 200 words to articles of 2000 words. 
For some material, payment is made on acceptance, 
for other, on publication. R. D. Cassmore, editor, 
promises report within one day of receipt. 


Mass Transportation, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
is now being edited by Claud L. Vanauken. It has 
been reported far behind in payments. 

Ice Cream World, 461 Eighth Ave., New York, is 
now owned and published by Howard B. Grant, for- 
merly advertising manager, Confectionary and Ice 
Cream World. 

Telegraph Delivery Spirit, Suite 805, H. W. Hell- 
man Bldg., Los Angeles, is now being edited by Ken- 
neth W. Heck. In addition to articles pertaining to 
the trade, some fiction of the short-short type that 
would appeal to florist subscribers, is used. Rate is 
1/4, cent, on publication. 

International Blue Printer, Chicago, has moved 
from 401 S. Dearborn St., to 506 S. Wabash Ave. 


Complaint is made against Beauty Aid, 1204 Public 
Square Bldg., Cleveland. Complainant states she has 
been unable to secure the return of manuscripts sub- 
mitted during last year, nor to get replies to letters 
concerning them. 


The Hollywood Mirror, 485 California St., San 
Francisco, covering the entire beauty shop market 
from coast to coast, does not buy outside material. 
Reports H. E. Williams, managing editor: “All 
Mirror material is originated by our own editorial 
staff.” 

The Greeting Card, 368 Lexington Ave., New York, 
has a salaried staff that prepares all material used, ac- 
cording to F. M. Lillie. 

Automatic Age, 2810 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Arthur W. Luchs, editor, has inaugurated a new pol- 
icy which does not call for buying articles from out- 
side sources. Hubert F. Messe has replaced Carroll 
Vetterick as managing editor. 


Haul-Age, the Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, 
Ind., has been indefinitely postponed, owing to a 
change in the sales promotional plans of the Stude- 
baker Corporation. 


Radio Retailing, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, ad- 
vises, through W. MacDonald, managing editor, “We 
are going pictorial in a big way and will rarely ac- 
cept good copy without good photographs. People -are 
almost always desirable in pictures.” 


The Independent Grocergram, official publication of 
the Independent Grocers Alliance Distributing Co., 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, prepares all mate- 
rial in its own editorial offices, according to Phyllis 
Hammond, associate editor. 


San Francisco Styles and Selling, 507 Montgomery 
St., San Francisco, purchases very little material. The 
editor suggests that all contributors include long en- 
velopes to fit their manuscripts, as they do not carry 
long envelopes for the return of rejected contributions. 

Radio Service, 19 E. 47th St., New York City, uses 
news items but does not pay for them. R. G. Herzog 
is editor. 

Commercial Bulletin, 857 S. San Pedro St., Los 
Angeles, Lloyd L. Staggers, editor, purchases no free- 
lance material of any kind. 
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WE WATCH THE MARKET 


You Want To Sell 
Editors Have To Buy 


1937 is a boom year for writers . . . ... 


Ideas and good writing are not enough. You 
must know the individual editor’s needs and 
tastes. Our sales department keeps in daily 
contact with editorial desks. 


There is room on those desks now for ar- 
ticles, short stories, long stories, novelettes, 
novels, book-lengths on all subjects, radio 
scripts. 


If or when your manuscripts measure up to 
our standards we submit them to a selected 
ion of publications whose editors solicit our 
aid. 


You cannot fail to sell if you know HOW, WHEN, 
- WHAT to write. We help you to learn all 
three. 


CHARLES F. RONAYNE 


60 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


Send stamped, self-addressed envelope for further 
information. 


are what you want when you send your 
RESULTS work to an agent-critic. It will pay you 
to investigate the services of one who is himself a 
successful author. Send for Free Circular A-837. 


Address 


O lic Adelbert K line 


Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
Four THIRTY WEST ‘THIRTY-FOURTH-STREET 


New York 


U.S.A. 


8 East 41st St. 


LOUISE RICE New York 


I am interested in the work of authors who are not 
of the standard pattern, and in seeing work which 
needs to be very carefully placed. Revision and criti- 
cism offered if needed, but there is no reading fee. 
Usual agent’s commission. 


POETS Send 25c for current issue of KALEIDO- 
GRAPH, with 1937 Prize Program of $100 
cash, etc., also particulars of the HELP YOURSELF 
HANDBOOKS, with 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 
Or, send 10c for back number and receive current Prize 
Program. Good, original poems wanted. Send postage 
for return of unavailable poems. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; $2 a year, 25c a copy) 

702 North Vernon Texas 
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CLIENTS OF CRITICISM 
DEPARTMENT HAVE 
WRITTEN THOUSANDS 
OF STORIES, NUMER- 

OUS BOOKS ... 


Since The Author & Journalist estabished its Criticism Department as a service for sub- 
scribers in 1916, thousands of writers, beginners and professionals, have consulted the criticism 
staff. The work of clients is found in hundreds of magazines, many books. 


For many, Author & Journalist advice has been the first sure step on the road to success. 
WHAT AN AUTHOR & JOURNALIST CRITICISM DOES 


It expertly analyzes the manuscript. It points out weaknesses and suggests ways to elim- 
inate them. It accurately appraises the literary worth of the story or article. It suggests the 
most likely markets for it. On the Progress Chart, the manuscript is rated for 19 writing funda- 
mentals. 

The staff critic, reporting to the author-client, is dominated solely by a desire to help, and 
does his utmost to that end. Willard E. Hawkins, Editor, inspects all criticisms before they leave 
the office. 

Before you destroy that manuscript which editors coldly return to you—before you spend 
further postage on it—submit it for criticism to The Author & Journalist. If the staff critic 
believes it can be made salable, he will tell you. He will give you his best marketing advice. : 

Criticism fee should accompany the manuscript, as well as return postage. The scale of 
charges follows. 


RATE SCHEDULE 


£ For each prose manuscript of— 
rag FOF prose manuscript of— 
1,000 to 2.50 6,000 to 5.00 
2,000 to 3,000_________ 3.00 7,000 to 5.50 
~4 3,000 to 4,000_________ 3.50 8, 6.00 
= 4,000 to 5,000 4.00 9,000 to 10,000. 6.50 
= Above 10,000, per 1000 words- 
= OTHER SERVICE BRANCHES 
= Literary revision with typing, per M words.______ $2.00 
Letter perfect typing, prose, per 
— Verse criticism: Each poem, 20 lines or less____--_ 1.00 
Additional lines, each__ 05 


All fees payable in advance. Enclose return postage. 


The Author & Journalist Criticism Dept., 1837 Champa, Denver 


If You Wish Sales Service -- - - 


Many readers are more interested in making an immediate marketing test of their manu- 
scripts than in obtaining criticism and counsel. For such clients THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 


NALIST Sales Agency is maintained. 


The Agency offers many advantages over the writer’s individual effort. First, it eliminates 
resultless and expensive submission and mailing labor. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Staff 
examines each manuscript expertly against the background of its down-to-the-minute knowl- 
edge of magazines and their current editorial needs. If the manuscript is not considered 
salable, it is returned to the writer at once. A brief letter of opinion accompanies. 


If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is expertly offered to magazines in an effort to 
accomplish a sale. When checks are received froni publishers, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
makes settlements promptly, less 10% commission, minimum commission, $4. 


To use THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales Agency, you need only submit your —— 
with reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 words in each manuscript, 25 cents for each addi- 


tional 1000 words) and return postage. 


The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, syndicate features or columns, forlorn 
hopes, or material of limited appeal. Its services are offered for good fiction and articles. 


Address— 


The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 


1837 CHAMPA ST. DENVER, COLO. 


Send for free leaflet, “What Editors Want.” 
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